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evolving a scientific method of inquiry which was to enrich
his later work.

There being no green foods in Alaska, Jack came down
with the scurvy. His face became covered with sores and his
few remaining teeth weakened in the gums. He was taken
into the Catholic Hospital, where Thompson says he paid a
small sum for Jack's keep. Here he was given treatment
until he was able to travel. In June, Taylor, a Kentuckian,
John Thomson and Jack left Dawson in a small open boat to
make the nineteen-hundred-mile trip down the Yukon and
along the Bering Sea. Jack did the steering. They travelled
in intense heat at midday and at night tied up and made
camp on shore. They crossed the Yukon Flats with its
millions of mosquitoes, ran the rapids, watched Anglo-
Saxons dancing with Indian girls in native villages.

Despite the fact that the scurvy had Jack almost entirely
crippled from the waist down, and his right leg was so
drawn that he could not straighten it, he went shooting
wild fowl at midnight while his companions slept. He
wrote in his notebook every day. After describing the robins
singing in the islands, partridges drumming, the discordant
cries of gulls and loons, the flight of plover and wild geese,
the beauty of the night while they drifted downriver, he
would note in the margin that the material would go well
in Outing Magazine or Touth?s Companion,

It took Jack's party nineteen days to cover the nineteen
hundred miles. Without a mishap they sailed along the
shore of the Bering Sea and tied up at St. Michael's. Jack
got a job stoking the furnace on a ship going from St.
MichaePs to British Columbia, and from there travelled
steerage to Seattle. From Seattle it was an easy matter for a
blow-in-the-glass tramp to beat his way down, to Oakland on
the freights.

He arrived home without a penny in his pocket, yet he
who had never mined an ounce of gold in Alaska was to
make more money out of the gold rush than any sourdough
who staked a claim on Bonanza Creek*